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THE FOUNTAIN, 


The weather was fine, on a warm summer day, 
When James and his mother were tempted to stray 
To a garden, where flowers of all kinds could be seen, 
Near the alleys so smooth, and on grass-plats of green. 
But though in this garden blooms myrtle and rose, 
Most loved they the spot where the cool fountain flows, 
Rising up with a jet, almost reaching the sky, 
And falls in cool showers, which delight the charmed eye. 
“Dear mother,” said James, “ how came this fount here? 
Showering round in such beauty, its drops cool and clear.’ 


“Far off in the mountain,” his mother replied, 
“Gushing forth from the rock, without tumult or pride, 
The source of this fountain the wanderer sees, 

Almost hidden from view, by the shrubs and the trees. 
But by means of a pipe, and some portion of skill, 

This stream, under ground, is brought down from the hill. 
Now ’tis one of these things, which happens, of course, 
That a water stream rises as high as its source ; 

So when to this garden the pipe had been brought, 

And a place for the basin with taste had been sought, 
And all things around had been finished with care, 

The water, released, spouted up in the air. 

And while we survey it with joy and delight, 

It throws itself up to its own native height.” 

So, at times, may seem hidden the wise and the pure ; 
But they never are lost, and their hope is secure. 

When they reach the right spot, they will rise to the day, 
And their beauty and splendor forever display. 
[ Annualette. 

















NARRATIVE. 











From Wilberforce’s Sunday Stories. 

THE CHILDREN AND THE LION, 
There was once a father who had two chil- 
dren whom he loved exceedingly. They were 
alittle girl and boy, and they were good and 
obedient children. For many years, ever since 
they were born, they had lived in the middle of 
a great town, and had never seen the open fields 
and the beautiful flowers, and birds, and woods, 
except sometimes when their father took them 
out in a carriage with him for an hour or two; 
and those were happy times. One day when 
the little girl was seven, and the boy nine years 
old, their father called them to him, and said to 
them, My dear children, I am going to take you 
away from this house in which you have been 


you can play about amongst the flowers, and 


hear the birds sing all day long, and see the 
bright b itterflies which you have seen, when I 
have taken you out in the carriage. 

Child. How pleased the little boy and girl 
must have been to go to such a beautiful house, 
from the midst of the dark town where they had 
lived before. 

F’. Yes, they were greatly pleased, and when 
the next day they came to this new house, and 
looked out of its windows, and saw the green 
grass looking fresh and bright, and gay butter- 
flies flying over it up and down, and the painted 
feathers of all sorts of birds which flew in and 
out of the bushes, or stayed to warble in the 
thickets; they longed to run straight out of doors 
and sing too, they were so happy; und thought 
that they should never tire of gathering the flow- 
ers, and playing with the bright yellow gourds 
which they could see growing here and there in 
the beds, and watching the birds and butterflies. 
But just as they were running out, their father 
called them to him with a very grave face, so 
grave as to be almost sad, and said to them, 
‘‘My dearest children, before you go into that 
beautiful garden, listen well to what 1 am going 
to tell you. In that garden there is a fierce and 
hungry lion, who is always walking up and 
down it, to find some one to devour. There are 
reasons which you cannot understand, why I 
cannot turn this lion out; and why, much as I 


garden, near such a savage beast; but if you will 
remember my words, he can never hurt you. 
What you must do is this: keep in mind that he 
is ever near you; that he is waiting to spring on 
you, and when the sun is the brightest, and the 
birds the gayest, and all is most beautiful around 
you, and you are the happiest yourselves, then 
think that he is near you, and watch carefully, 
lest he should spring on you unseen; for if, when 
you see him, you call on me to help you, you 
will find me always near you, and he will fly 
away from you. Do not stay tothink how I can 
hear you when you do not see me, but call at 
once on me, and I shall be always by your side, 
and you will be safe. But if in your play you 
cease to watch for the lion, and so are not ready 
to call on me, he will creep close to you when 
you least expect it, and spring on you and de- 
vour you.” 

The children looked very grave and thought- 
ful; each took the other’s hand, and they walk- 
ed quite sadly down into the garden; trembling 
and afraid, as though thinking at every turn the 
great lion would spring ont upon them. But 
they saw nothing of him; and as the birds hopped 
round them, and the gay butterflies floated up 
and down in the air, and the sun sparkled in the 
stream that ran amongst the flowers, they began 
to forget that there was such a thing as a lion in 
the world; and soon they were playing and 
laughing as merrily and loud as if they had never 
heard that he was near them. But just when 
they were the gayest, they heard their father’s 
voice, saying, sadly and seriously, ‘* Remember!” 
They started and looked round, but they could 
not see him; the voice seemed to come from the 
air; but the little girl thought directly of the 
lion; and as she looked into the bushes, which 
were quite white with their bright blossoms, she 
saw something creeping softly towards her; and 
in a moment her eye was fixed on the fierce fiery 
eyes of the savage lion. She had hardly breath 





used to live, and to take you into another house 
where you will have a beautiful garden, in which 


left to call upon her father, but at the first call 


love you, I have yet brought you to live in this | 


turn from her, and spring away and hide himself 
in the thicket. Her father took her in his arms, 
and told her not to fear, for that she was quite 
safe in his keeping; and he bid her remember, 
that if she had not watched, and seen the lion, 
and called on His name, the evil beast would 
have sprung upon her, and she would have been 
his prey. 

Day after day passed away, and the children 
became more and more watchful, and even in 
their sport and play, they were sober and mind- 
ful of the lion; and when he was stealing near to 
them, they called always on their father, and he 
ever stood beside them, and saved them from 
his fangs. 

Now do you remember any thing like this in 
the Bible? 

Yes, I remember the text which says, ‘ Be so- 
ber, be vigilant, because your adversary the devil 
goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour.” I suppose that he is the lion. 

F. Yes, my dear children, he is; and who is 
the kind father who is ever near to hear when 
they call? 

C. Is not that God whom we are taught to call 
our heavenly Father? 

F. Yes, it is God, and Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour, who is ever near those who trust in them, 
and who will hear as soon as ever they call, and 
who will help and deliver you from the devil and 
his snares. . 

So that you see, my dear children, how you 
must watch; if you would be kept safe from this 
great enemy. You must ‘watch and pray;” 
watch that you may pray, and pray that you may 
be safe. 











RELIGION. 











FEED MY LAMBS. 
[Continued from page 147.] 

Let us now go on to consider. 

II. Who are the Lamas of Christ’s flock? 

My dears, all good children are the lambs of 
Christ’s flock. By a good child, I mean a child 
who is turned away from sin; a child whose 
heart is changed by the Holy Spirit, who is sor- 
ry for his sins, and weeps over them, and tries 
to believe in Jesus Christ, and tries to love God 
and do his duty. Every little boy or girl who 
does this is a lamb of Christ’s flock. He was be- 
fore like other children, wandering from Christ’s 
fold; but now he is brought back to it. Re- 
member, “children, that you and I were by na- 
ture separated from God, like lambs going away 
from the shepherd. The Bible says, All we, like 
sheep, have gone astray; we have turned every one 
to his own way. Isaiah liii. 6. Remember, too, 
that all wicked children are not as yet Christ’s 
lambs, but are like sheep still going astray from 
the fold. 

Now wicked children like these, are marked 
by three things. 

First, a wicked child is one who tells lies. 
Children who are not truly become lambs of 
Christ, are too apt to dothis. I do not mean 
merely telling direct untruths, which you know 
will be found out, but concealing what you have 
done amiss, not always telling the whole truth. 

Secondly, The second thing that marks wick- 
ed children is, their disobedience to their parents. 
Every child that is not truly turned to Christ 
does this. Such children do what they are de- 


sired not to do; and when their parents find fault 
with them, then they are sulky and disobedient. 





he stood by her side; and she could see the lion 





Now I fear that almost all the children here, if 
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they put their hands on their hearts, must own 
that they have disobeyed their parents. Such 
must know that unless they are converted, they 
cannot be the lambs of Christ. 

Thirdly, the third thing that marks wicked 
children is, that they are quarrelsome. A little 
boy, who is not a lamb of Christ’s flock, quar- 
rels with his brothers, or sisters, or playmates; 
he always take the largest share of anything that 
is given between them; he is cross and selfish; 
and if he is a big child, he beats the younger 
ones. Now I am afraid that almost every child 
here, if he asks his own heart, must own that he 
has done these three things. 

But there is another thing that wicked chil- 
dren do, but it is so bad that I hardly like to 
mention it; and yet I must mention it, lest any 
little child here should be guilty of it. What I 
mean is, speaking bad words, swearing, and tak- 
ing God’s and Christ’s names in vain. This is a 
very, very wicked thing; but I am afraid many 
little children, who would not be allowed to do 
it in school, do it when nobody hears them. I 


have been very much shocked, as I walked along 


the public streets, to hear very bad words from 
little boys not above eight or nine years old; so 
early do they learn to sin. 


But when the grace of God begins to soften 


the heart of a little boy or girl, and the child 
feels what a sinner he has been, and thinks with- 
in himself, [ must die and be laid in the church- 
yard, and the worms must feed on my body, and 
if Ihave not loved Jesus Christ, 1 must go to 
hell; when a little child feels his sins at the bot- 
tom of his heart, and begins to pray, it is the 
first sign of one who is becoming a lamb of 
Christ’s flock. I hope there is not a child here 
who does not say his prayers; but, my dear 
children, there is a great difference between 
saying your prayers and praying. But when a 
little child begins to turn to God and to feel his 
sins, then he begins really to pray to God from 
his heart, and to beg of God to pardon his sins 
for Christ’s sake, and he tries to leave off every 
thing naughty, and to love God and obey his 
commandments, and govern his tempers, and he 
seeks God’s grace to do this—such a child is a 
lamb of Christ’s flock, a lamb belonging to the 
great and good shepherd Jesus Christ. Such a 
little child was once perhaps too much like a 
lion, or a bear, as your hymn tells you: 
“Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so ; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature to.” 

So you see that all children with bad tempers, 
who quarrel and fight, are like these fierce ani- 
mals; but this little child whomI have described 
is now grown like a lamb, because God’s grace 
has changed his heart. 

Now, you know that of all animals, lambs are 
the gentlest, they are the picture of innocence; 
it is impossible to look at a flock of -sheep and 
not be struck with the mildness and innocence 
of the little lambs, sporting and frisking about in 
the fields beside their mothers. Such, my dear 
children, would you be, if you began to be good, 
if you tried to love God, and to pray, and to beg 
forgiveness for your sins, and to think why it 
was that Christ died, and how you ought to love 
him and obey him. Oh! think what a delight it 
would be to your parents to have such children, 
to have children who begin to serve God, and 
whom they hope Jesus Christ loves as he loves 
the lambs of his own flock. 

But perhaps this child who is seeking God 
may be very weak, and he may feel how weak 
he is, and tremble, lest after all, he should not 
be really a lamb of Christ’s flock. But remem- 
ber, a lamb is of course young and tender; it is 
not grown up; and however weak it may be, 
Christ will take care of it, for he says to his ser- 
vants, Feed my lambs, as well as Feed my sheep. 

Therefore if I knew who was the weakest 


LL OES 


any little boy or girl that was desiring to serve 


young lamb shivering in the cold, I would say to 
that particular child, that Jesus Christ died for 
his lambs, and that, weak as he is, he shall be 
strong in the grace and power of his shepherd, 
the eternal Son of God. 

This is now the second thing I had to show 
you that every good child is a lamb of Christ’s 
fold. 





BENEVOLENCE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A WALK OF CHARITY. 
One afternoon at the commencement of the 
winter season, as I was sitting in the house with 
my friends by’the side of a warm fire, and blest 
with all the comforts and necessities of life, my 
attention was suddenly drawn to the window by 
a female who was passing by at that time. The 
weather was quite cold, and her slender form 
thinly clad for the season of the year. My at- 
tention was more drawn to her, as I saw her now 
and then raise her handkerchief to wipe away 
the tears which stole down her grief-worn face. 


versation directly to the point. 





the town of B 


tached to them. 





tion affording but a small income. 
blessed with two children, Susan and William, But what her father could mean, unless to make 
and I thought we were happier than many who her husband pay for her by the pound, (in which 

She | Case she would have been a dear bargain,) she 


very little for their support. 


and herself almost worn out. 


conversation ended. 


They both died about that time. 
were poor, but respectable. 


—— 


Betsey—was a fine hearty damsel, by no means 


God,and yet felt his weakness, and was like a|so slender as some young ladies of our own da § 


On the contrary, having always fed heartily 0 
pumpkin pies, dough nuts, Indian puddings, he 
other Puritan dainties, she was as round and 
plump as a pudding herself. With this roung 
rosy Miss Betsey, did Samuel Sewell fall in oye. 
As he was a young man of good character, - 
dustrious in his business, and a member of the 
church, the mint-master very readily gave his 


»/ consent. 


‘‘“Yes—you may take her,” said he, in his 
rough way; ‘and you'll find her a heavy by. 
then enough!” : 

On the wedding day, we may suppose thy 
honest John Hull dressed himself in a plun, 
colored coat, all the buttons of which were ma, 
of pine-tree shillings. The buttons of his waist. 
coat were sixpences; and the knees of his small 
clothes were buttoned with silver three-pences 
Thus attired, he sat with great dignity in Grand. 
father’s chair; and, being a portly old gentle. 
man, he completely filled it from elbow to elboy, 
On the opposite side of the room, between her 
bride-maids, sat Miss Betsey. She was blushing 
with all her might, and looked like a full blow, 


Feelings of sympathy were readily excited with-|P®OMY> @ great red apple, or any other round 
in my breast, and I resolved to ascertain, if pos- and scarlet object. : 
sible, the cause of her grief, that I might, if it There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed ina 
was in my power, render her some relief. Ac- fine purple coat, and gold lace waistcoat, with as 
cordingly I prepared myself, and pursued her, much other finery as the Puritan laws and cus. 
in the meantime thinking in what manner I toms would allow him to put on. His hair was 
should introduce the object of my little mission. | °'Pt close to his head, because Governor Eni 
I soon overtook her, and commenced a con- cott had forbidden any man to wear it below the 
I first enquired | ©®"*- But he was a very personable young man, 
the cause of her apparent grief. After a mo- and so thought the bride-maids and Miss Betsey 
ment’s pause, she gave me a short history of her herself. ; 
It was in part as follows. I was born in The mint-master also was pleased with his 
, Conn. where I lived happy |"°¥ son-in-law; especially as he had courted 
with my parents until I was nineteen years of Miss Betsey out of pure love, and had said not 


They ing at all about her portion. So, when the mar. 


I was their only riage ceremony was over, Captain Hull whisper. 
child, and as a consequence was very much at- ed a word to two of his men-servants, who in- 
My other relatives were all mediately went out, and soon returned, lugging 

poor and I was obliged to take care of myself.|'™.® large pair of scales. They wore sacks 
For some time I hardly knew what to do with|P™ 48 wholesale merchants use, for weighing 
myself, realizing the loss of my parents very sen- bulky commodities; and quite a bulky commod 
sibly. Not long after, 1 became acquainted with ty was now to be weighed in them. 

, wiping her face as she spoke; in & Daughter Betsey, said the mint-master, 
about a year we were married and removed to “= oo side of these scales.” 
We lived happy together, although Miss Betsey—or Mrs. Sewell, as we must now 
sometimes we were rather pressed, his occupa- call her—did as she was bid, like a dutiful child, - 


We eete without any question of the why and wherefore. 


were circumstanced much better in life.” ; 

told me her husband had died about five months | #4 not the least idea. 
since, and left her and her little ones with but| ~ And now,” said honest John Hull to the ser 

With frugality she vants, ‘‘ bring that box hither.” 
had supported herself and family until the pres- The box, to which the mint-master pointed, 
ent time with her needle, but this resource had | “25 2. huge, square, — bound, oaken chest; i 
failed her as she could not obtain work. She|*S big enough, my children, for all four of yo 
had just been to find employment, but wherever PT EO Se. TOR servens 
she made application she was refused, and was ee See Sas Se SR, DS See ae Se 
now returing home with her breast heaving with | ("07™0"S receptacle, and were finally obliged t 
unwonted grief, while her dear children were |@'28 it across the floor. Captain Hull then took 
suffering for the want of the necessities of life, - key from his girdle, unlocked the chest, and 
By this time we lifted its ponderous lid. Behold! it was fullto 
had come to her humble dwelling. Here our the brim of bright pine-tree shillings, fresh from 
I gave her a few pieces of the mint; and Samuel Sewell began to think that 
money which I happened to have with me, and his father-in-law had got possession of all the 
directed her where she could obtain good em-|™0"°Y ,'" the Massachusetts treasury. But i 
I promised to call and see her on the | “25 only the mint-master’s honest share of the 
following day, and returned home, conscious of |°@*8® 


ADELAIDE. 


Then the servants, at Captain Hull’s command, 





heaped double handfuls of shillings into one side 





MORALITY. 


of the scales, while Betsey remained in the oth- 
er. Jingle, jingle, went the shillings, as handfil 


























child in this church; if I could read the heart of 


THE VALUE OF A BRIDE, 

[Extract from ‘* Grandfather’s Chair.?] 
When the mint-master had grown very rich, a 
young man, Samuel Sewell by name, came a 
courting to his only daughter. 
whose name I do not know; but we will call her 


His daughter— 


after handful was thrown in, till plump and por 
derous as she was, they fairly weighed the young 
lady from the floor. 

«There, son Sewell!’’ cried the honest mint 
master, resuming his seat in Grandfather’s chair, 
‘“‘ Take these shillings for my daughter’s portion. 
Use her kindly, and thank Heaven for her. !t 
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js not every wife that’s worth her weight in 
silver!” 
SES Ae PoE 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN ANDREW AND GEORGE. 
Andrew. (Shaking hands.) How do you ¢o 


George, I want you to come with me, and spend | 


the evening in some kind of amusement, for I 
hardly know what to do with myself, to pass 
away the time. ; 

George. If you will go with me to the Tem- 
erance meeting, we may spend the evening 

there, and I would not miss it on any account. 
Inever find time to hang heavy on my hands, 
and I like to blend amusement with profit. 

A. That’s always the way with you, George, 
whenever I want to have a little fun, you are 
everlastingly preaching to me ding dong about 
that “Cold Water Society,” which they have 
formed in the Sabbath School. 

G. Well Andrew, the reason is, I love the 
Temperance cause; and you may nickname it 
the “* Cold Water Society,” but I had rather you 
would call me a member of that, than of the 
“rum-drinking society.” 

A. Well, if you mean the drunkards, George, 
J agree with you, for I believe it is a great sin 
and disgrace to get drunk. 

G. But what do youcall getting drunk Andrew, 
for | want to understand your terms. 

A. Why I don’t mean drinking a glass of 
beer, or wine, or brandy now and then, for that is 
not getting drunk. I mean this everlasting 
dram-dram-dram-drinking until a man lies down 
on the floor, and holds fast to keep from falling 
upward, that’s what I call getting drunk. 

G. So then, while a man can find his way 
home, though he may stagger all the way, curse 
his children, and whip his wife, still he is not 
drunk. 

A. That would all be very wrong, George, 
but I mean that it’s no harm to drink a little now 
and then. 

G. I will tell you an anecdote, I had from my 

Sunday School Teacher, which will show what 
nw and then means. A farmer hired a Dutch- 
man to work on his place, and agreed that he 
would give the Dutchman a mug of cider and a 
pipe of tobacco now and then. On the first day 
he repented his bargain, for the Dutchman got 
dead drunk on cider, before night. The next 
morning when he came to work,.the farmer said, 
Hans, how’s this, you agreed only to take a mug 
of cider, now and then, but instead of that you 
first light your pipe, and then take a mug of ci- 
der, and every few minutes you come back for 
another mug of cider, so that you are drinking 
not now and then as you agreed, but all the while. 
The Dutchman replied, ‘“ Dat ish vat I meansh, 
apipe of tobacco now and a mug of cider den,— 
apipe of tobacco now and a mug of cider den,— 
dat ish all de while, and dat ish vat I meansh.” 
So it is with your now and then drinkers, they 
take a glass before breakfast and after breakfast; 
before dinner, and after dinner; before supper 
and after supper, and yet they talk of only 
drinking now and then. 
_ A. Indeed George, I must confess that there 
'8 too much truth in what you say, but still I 
think it would be better for a drinkirg man to 
quit little by little, and not all at once, as your 
temperance pledge requires. 

G. So then you would have a man quit doing 
Wrong little by little, what hope would there be 
ofhis reformation? Believe me, Andrew, to drink 
alittle, is to sin a little, and no man ever quit 
‘ining little by little. 

A. But people say that if a man quits drinking 
num suddenly, it might kill him. 

G. Why does it not kill the hundreds who are 
sent to the State Prison. They all quit sudden- 

y,and yet they are well and hearty, more so 
an ever. It is true rum-drinkers and rum-sel- 


lers tell this story, but you and I should not be 
deceived by them. 














A. There you go, like all the cold water folks, | you be willing to part with all the gifts you pos- 


you class rum-sellers with rum-drinkers as equal- | sess; all the kind friends you have; and become 


ly bad. 

G. Indeed I think them worse, for if it be a 
sin to get drunk, it is a greater sin for me to 
make people drunk, and still worse if I do so for 
the sake of the money I can make by it. 

A. Yes, but you will agree that because a man 
gets his living by selling rum, it is no proof that 
he loves drunkenness. 

G. He may not love the unrighteousness, but 
he loves the wages of it. He does not love 
drunkenness, but he loves the moncy he makes by 
it so well, that he persists in the accursed traffic, 
notwithstanding he sees its effects. 

A. I remember now, that during the Cholera, 
a rum-seller lost so many of his customers, that 
he quit the business for conscienee sake, because 
he said, that he thought that the road to hell was 
so short from his shop doer, that he could see 
the way there. So that there is some truth in 
what you say. 

G. Well, then, is it not right for ine to resolve 
and promise before God and man, that I never 
will sell or drink rum. 

A. I should be very sorry to say that you were 
wrong in doing so, but then why make so much 
fuss about it. Why, you make as much noise 
about it as if the city was on fire. 

G. The city is on fire while there are a great 
number of licensed rum-sellers in our midst, 
dealing out what Mr. Wesley called liquid fire. 
Aud as to the noise made about it, I think some- 
times, that if I could get hold of the rope which 
would pull the largest bell on the earth, I would 
ring an alarm which would affright the universe. 
And be assured that nothing but cold water will 
put out the fire, or save the city, the nation, and 
the world. 

A. Well, really George, I don’t think we need 
go to the Temperance meeting to-night, for we 
have been holding one here, and you have made 
a very good speech I must confess. 

G. If you will go with me, Andrew, and only 
hear the great champions of the cause, speak on 
Temperance, you will say the half has never 
been told you, for they throw their whole souls 
into the subject, and their appeals are enough to 
wake the dead. 

A. I think I have had enough for once my 
dear George, and I move we adjourn the meet- 
ing. 

G. Stop, if you please, for if you will have it 
that this is a Temperance Meeting, your motion 
for adjournment is out of order. We never 
close a Temperance Meeting, without offering 
the pledge. So here it is, for Iam always ready 
for action, and if you will sign it, we will put the 
question and adjourn. 

A. Let me see it, (reads the pledge aloud,) well 
George, I do not see any “ church and state,” in 
that, and if it will do you any good, I have no 
objection to sign it, for I am convinced by our 
conversation that you are on the right side for 
once. (He signs it.) 

G. Now Andrew, I welcome you to the Tem- 
perance Society, and I hope you will prove by 
experience that drinking cold water, makes a 
man healthy, happy and wise. 
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BETWEEN MARY AND HER 
MOTHER. 

‘‘Oh! mother,” said Mary, ‘I am weary of 
my lessons; I wish I were a little bird to go 
where I please, and be always free. I would fly 
to some distant land where sweet flowers bloom 
all the year,—and the trees and plants are al- 
ways green. I would skip from tree to tree, 
feast on all kinds of delicious fruit, and hear no 
voice say, Mary, bring your book and say your 
lessons.” 


‘‘My dear child,” sald her mother, ‘ would 
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a little senseless bird, to be free from labor? 
Only think of the faculties you possess, that raise 
you far above birds and beasts, and which yeu 
are now old enough to think about. The chicf 
of these is reason. This enables you to judge 
between right and wrong in conduct and opin- 
ion; reveals the motives of actions; teaches and 
makes clear to your mind the being of God, and 
the certainty of a future life; showing from the 
works of nature that there must be a divine, un- 
seen Being. Then you have memory, by the aid 
of which you recollect what passed years since, 
and retain what you learn day by day. You 
possess perception, too, a most necessary gift, bv 
which you perceive objects, and derive pleasure 
or pain from the contemplation. This is both an 
external and internal faculty; and in connection 
with judgment, assists you to see clearly good 
and evil, and is the chief source of all our know!- 
edge; it also makes you conscious of what you 
have obtained, and thus stimulates to the attain- 
ment of more. And imagination, which brings 
objects before the mind that have no real exis- 
tence, but by the aid of the other faculties in 
their proper order, you may form agreeable pic- 
tures, interesting and pleasing to yourself and 
others. I will mention two works, much admir- 
ed, and justly too, in which imagination is beau- 
tifully and strikingly exhibited. 'Telemachus by 
Fenelon, and Rasselas by Dr. Johnson; though 
there are fine moral lessons besides, taught 
throughout. 

But there are reasons which self-interest re- 
quire, why you should not wish to be an irration- 
al animal. The bird is constantly exposed to 
the fowler’s gun; and in hourly danger of being 
devoured by birds of prey; and though we can- 
not limit the kindness and watchfulness of our 
heavenly Father, for we are told, ‘‘Not a spar- 
row falls to the ground without his knowledge;” 
yet the Bible does not say, God takes the same 
care of the birds of the air, that he does of men. 
You are better than they; you are his constant 
care; his child. He has given you a mind and 
soul, to know and understand his will; and has 
connected that soul with his nature, by its immor- 
tality. Besides, he has made most excellent laws 
to preserve your life from being taken at the 
will and caprice of others; while he has given 
permission to take the lives of irrational animals. 
Now, tell me, if you would be willing to give up 
what you possess above the bird, though it should 
cost you much labor to improve it, for the poor 
pleasure of roaming idly about, among green 
trees and pretty flowers? Would it not be more 
noble and worthy an intelligent child, to learn 
something new every day, and make yourself 
useful to others by kind and generous actions? 
Do you not remember the good Roman Empe- 
ror we read of, who, recollecting at the close of 
a day that he had done no kind act, exclaimed, 
“T have lost a day.”” This you must bear in 
mind, (if you wish to be good and happy,) that 
the improvement of your faculties must all be 
with the fixed purpose of doing good to others; 
of ministering to their happiness in every possi- 
ble way. And this will be seen in the most tri- 
fling actions of daily occurrence, as well as those 
noble charities that benefit communities. When 
you are a Christian you will see this yourself; 
you will perceive in the volume of life, that ae- 
tions which pass unregarded by the world, are 
of great price in the sight of God; kindness and 
good feeling to others, being rewarded by our 
Judge for the intention that prompted them. If 
in your future course through life, you should re- 
collect our converstion of to-day, and should dis- 
sent from what I have said, after trying to im- 
prove your heart and mind; I shall patiently listen 
to your objections, and weigh them so carefully, 
as to acknowledge I was wrong, and you shall 
always have had liberty to go where you please, 
do what you please, and live as you please. 
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But if, on the contrary, you find it pleasant and 
proper to improve the powers of intellect and af- 
fection you now possess, let me know the result 
of your labors, and it will be doubly gratifying 
to hear it from yourself.” 

‘‘Oh, mother! I see already I was wrong in 
uttering so silly a wish; and will endeavor to 
value more the gifts I possess, and be more dili- 
gent in improving them.—Southern Chris. Adv. 
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THE SISTERS. 

There were two little sisters named Anna and Mary. 
Their affection for each other was so great, that every 
body remarked it with pleasure. Mary never fully en- 
joyed any pleasure in which Anna did not participate ; 
and Anna never received any thing which she did not 
divide with her sister, if it were capable of division. 

New Year’s day was coming, and Anna began to think 
what she could give her sister for a New Year’s present. 
They were not in the habit of having much money, but 
occasionally received little sums from their grandfather 
er aunt Nancy, and in this way each of them had a 
small sum at her disposal at this time. It was just after 
the ever-pointed pencils had come into use, and Anna 
was very desirous to possess one. She knew too that 
Mary had the same desire. She had a faint hope that 
her money would be enough to buy them each one ; but 
on inquiring the price found she was mistaken. What 
was to be done? If she bought a pencil for herself—and 
she did want one very, very much—she would have 
enough left to buy Mary a pair of compasses, which she 
knew her sister wanted. “But then I know she would 
like the pencil a great deal the best,” was Anna’s con- 
cluding thought, and she determined to give it up for 
herself. 

On the morning of New Year’s day, when Anna 
awoke, she was surprised to find that Mary was before 
her, and had gone down stairs. As she turned her head 
she was still more surprised to see on a little table by the 
side of the bed a beautiful silver pencil-case. In the 
confusion of her first thought she imagined it was the 
one she had bought for Mary. “Why how came it 
here? I thought I put it in Mary’s desk ;” was her in- 
voluntary exclamation. Her second thought told her 
that she certainly had put it in the desk, and she reach- 
ed out her hand to take this unaccountable pencil. A 
slip of ps per was attached to it, on which was written, 
“ For my dear sister Anna.” 

It was from Mary then! How kind! How delight- 
ful! And how strange that they should have thought of 
the same thing. And how glad Anna was that she had 
bought a pencil for her sister instead of herself. She 
could not dress herself fast enough, so impatient was she 
to run and find Mary and thank her. When she did 
find her, it appeared that Mary had not opened her desk 
that morning, so that the surprise still awaited her. 
When the discovery was made, her wonder and pleasure 
‘were as great as her sister’s. 


“How kind it was in you, when you wanted one so 
much yourself.” 


“ How kind it was in you, for I am sure you wanted 
ene as much as I did.” 

“Let us go and show them to mother,” was the next 
exclamation of each; and their mother sympathized in 
their pleasure. 

“I hope you will always find more happiness in con- 
tributing to each other’s pleasure than in pleasing your- 
selves,” said she as she kissed them; “and here are my 
presents for you,” she added, taking out two green mo- 
rocco portfolios exactly alike, and each with a lock and 
key. 

“ Oh how pretty! and dear mother how I thank you,” 
and various other exclamations followed. “But here 
comes your father, run and wish him a happy new year,” 
said their mother; and very happy were they as they 
surrounded the breakfast table on that first day of 
January. L. 





VARIETY. 


The Sailor, 


As the Rev. Mr. M’Owen was on board a steam pack- 
et between Leith and Stirling, he felt obliged to reprove 
a passsenger for profane swearing. On going from the 
vessel, he was accosted by a sailor who desired to speak 
to him. He stated his unhappy feelings, produced by an 
apprehension of his being an unpardoned sinner. He 
gave him suitable advice, and inquired the occasion of 
his becoming uneasy on account of sin. The sailor in- 
formed him, that while idling away his precious time on 
one Lord’s day, two gentlemen invited him on board the 
Floating Chapel, to attend public worship there—offer- 
ing to take him on board, and carry him on shore again 
free of expense. He refused, and spent the remainder 
of the day on shore, pursuing his wonted sinful course. 
But when he retired for the night, and the hour of reflec- 
tion came, he was uneasy—he wondered at the motives 
of those gentlemen, and could see no other purpose than 
a good one. He began still more to wonder that stran- 
gers should take.an interest in him and feel anxious to 
promote his welfare. Stung by reflections like these, he 
left his bed, fell on his knees, and prayed for the forgive- 
ness of his sins, and that God would help him to do bet- 
ter in future. 

How it must have rejoiced the hearts of those gentle- 
men, who invited the sailor to the Bethel flag, had they 
seen his deep contrition, and heard his agonizing pray- 
ers! Who will not care if the sailor perish? Who will 
not point him to the port of peace, and the haven of end- 
less rest? Who will not labor and pray that the abun- 
dance of the seas may be converted to God? 

[ Youth’s Monitor. 
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The Irish Boy. 
A little sweep was carried into a school in Dublin for 
the purpose of instructing him, when he was asked if he 
knew his letters? “O yes,” said he. Do you spell? 
“O yes.” Do you know how to read? “Yes.” What 
book did you learn from? “O sir, I never had a book.” 
Who was your school master? “I was never taught at 
school, sir.” But how could this little Irish bcy spell 
and read without ever going to school or ever possess- 
ing a book? I will tell you. Another sweep, a little 
older than himself, taught him his letters by shewing 
him the sign boards over the shop doors which they pass- 
ed in going through the city. What child then will say 
that he can do no good? This truly was an humble 
way, but it taught an ignorant boy to read, and prepared 
him to enter a school, where he could receive much in- 
struction.—1b. 


a 
An Aged Teacher. 


A poor man bought a Bible for his little son, who was 
four years old. Soon after, the child’s mother was ask- 
ed if she had heard any part of the Bible read ? 

“QO, yes,” she replied, “the same evening that I got 
it, a neighbor came to read it for us.” 

“ But would you not like to be able to read it your- 
self ?” 

The woman was surprised at this question—thinking 
it impossible for her to learn to read—she being upwards 
of forty years of age. She was persuaded to try—and 
an old lady a neighbor of hers, who was more than 
seventy, taught her to read. 

It is better to learn when we are old, than to die in 
ignorance. None should neglect to teach on this ac- 
count, nor think themselves too aged to take hold of the 
task of instructing others.—Jb. 


——= 
Hottentot Girls. 

A little Hottentot girl, nine years old, was asked how 
she and her younger sister spent theirtime. She replied, 
“ We often pray to our Saviour to own us as his children, 
and to keep us from growing up as children of the devil. 
Then we sing verses together, which we learn at school. 
Sometimes we help old mother Lydia to work, and she 
gives usa piece of bread for our labor, for our parents 
are a great way off; and when they are at home, we 
have to dig for roots in the fields to satisfy our hunger, 
for they are very poor, and have very little to give us.” 


A Boy in Madagascar. 

As I stood one day by Mr. Jeffreys, says Mrs. Jeffreys, 
the widow of a missionary at Madagascar. in her journal, 
catechising the children, I asked them which of the com- 
mandurents was the most difficult to observe. One, 
after a long pause, mentioned one, and another a differ- 
ent precept; till, at last a boy, about twelve: years old, 
said, “The last is the hardest.” Mr. Jeffreys asked, 
“ Why is it so, my boy?” He replied, “ Because for one 
who is poor, to see another possessing a great deal of 
money, a great deal of clothes, and much cattle and rice, 
without wishing for some of them, is very hard; I think 
no person can keep this commandment.” 


thought about this important commandment; but he 
does not appear then to have known, that whenever we 
fervently pray to God for his grace, he helps us to kee 

his requirements, however hard they may be. ? 


Sun, Moon, and Stars, 


A mother was describing to her little son the idols 
which heathen nations worship as gods. “J Suppose. 
mamma,” said the boy, “that these heathens do not look 
up to the same sun, and moon, and stars which we do” 
“Yes, my dear, they do.” “Why, then, I wonder that 
they do not think that there must be a better God thay 
these idols.” 


ee eel 
Thoughts in the Night. 


S— was a pleasing and amiable little boy ; be; 
asked if he ever prayed at any other time than when he 
said his prayers before his parents; he replied, “Y 
sometimes I can’t help praying.” “Indeed! then T sup. 
pose you think yourself to be a sinner.” “Ovyes,ay 
great one.” “ Do you always feel yourself to be such? 
“No, not always; sometimes I feel so, then it will 
away again.” “When do you feel these impressions morg 
particularly 7” “ Often when I am alone, in the night” 


An Orphan Girl. 


An orphan girl of Edgar county, Illinois, was an ex. 
ample of persevering industry. When twelve years old, 
she knew not how to read. Ina few weeks she learned; 
and during the summer repeated a considerable part of 
one of the gospels. The energy and activity with which 
she despatched her daily labor was remarkable. This 
energy and this activity she carried into the study ofthe 
Bible. While spinning, she fixed the open Bible upon 
the side of the log cabin, in front of her, and thus lean. 
ed to repeat one verse after another, without stoppi 
her wheel. Many scholars who are behindhand vil 
their lessons, will do well to learn from this little gir); 
and, like her, to be diligent in business, while they are 
also attentive to the study of the Bible. 

—=<=— 
Three Sunday Scholars. 


A Sunday School teacher, remarking on the passage 
in the Proverbs of Solomon, in which he advises us to 
“buy the truth, and sell it not,” observed that he who 
buys the truth makes a good bargain; and inquired if 
any scholar recollected any instance in Scripture ofa bad 
bargain. “I do,” replied a boy; “Esau made a badbar 
gain when he sold his birthright for a mess of pottage.” 
A second said, “Judas made a bad bargain when he 
sold his Lord for thirty pieces of silver. _ A third observ 
ed, “Our Lord tells us, that he makes a bad bargain, 
who, to gain the whole world, loses his own soul.” 











POETRY. 








LITTLE MARY’S DEATH. 


“Come hither dear George, take a seat by the fire,” 
Said Jane—and her brother sat instantly by her; 

“T must tell you, my love, a most sorrowful tale ;” 
Then she burst into tears, and her brother look’d pale. 
But recov’ring she cried, * Cousin Mary is dead,— 

I saw her this morning stretched out on her bed; 

Her mouth and her dear little eyelids were shut, 

She was cold as a stone from the head to the foot. 

“ On Saturday last, she was visiting us ; 

Going home she caught cold, and grew afterwards wore: 
As her fever was burning, and aching her head, 

“ My Jesus will hasten and fetch me,” she said. 
“The minister en’tring, said ‘ Mary my dear! 

I am sorry to see you lie suffering here ;)— 

‘Do not weep, sir,’ she said, ‘ for my Jesus is good, 
He has cleansed me from sin in his own precious bloot" 
“¢ You love the Lord Jesus, then, Mary,’ said he, 
Tears came—she smiled, and said, ‘ He first loved me; 
I shall praise and behold his bright countenance soon, | 
In the place where there needs not the sun or the moon. 
“ He prayed, while we all of us knelt round the bed, 
And, rising, we thought little Mary was dead ; 

But she opened her eye, filled with heavenly peace, 
And calling her mother, she gave her a kiss. 


“<« Farewell, dearest mother! we all heard her say, 
And thank you for telling me Christ is the way ; 
Farewell, my dear Jane !—tel] Georgey for me, 
That in glory I pray we may each of us be.” 
“Then she bade all farewell ; when turn’d on her side 
‘ My Jesus! she said, and immediately died! 

Oh George! let us pray, nor defer it too late ; 
You are turned of six, and I am going of eight.” 
On this little George could no longer refrain, 

The tears gushed out—then, turning to Jane, 
“The Saviour I’ll seek, that he mercy may show }; 











This little boy proved by his remarks, that he had 


But you, my dear sister, must pray for me too.” 
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